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gods and now in one supreme divinity, in the known and in the unknown 
god, in the god near at hand and in the gods far off. Particularly inter- 
esting and suggestive is the discussion of the motives leading to a multi- 
plication of gods or to a reduction of all to a unity. 

The closing chapters deal with the nature of the ideal and the stand- 
ards of religion as interpreted through the many-sided conflict of motives 
on which religion is seen to rest. 

To a large extent the data offered hy the author in support of his 
theses are drawn from the highly developed religions of India and of the 
Semitic peoples. If a word of criticism may be offered, it seems to the 
reviewer that the author does not draw sufficiently from the recent litera- 
ture regarding the ethnic religions, e. g., the later researches dealing with 
the American Indians. One finds here an impressive picture of the many- 
sidedness of the religious motive and of the genuineness of many phases 
which seem at first glance to be hopelessly opposed. Nevertheless it is a 
view from only one angle that we are given. Much more might be done 
toward an explanation of the deep-seated conflicts by a more thorough 
discussion of the relation of the inner religious attitudes to the more 
ordinary phases of the life process. The reviewer has the feeling, per- 
haps unwarranted, from reading the book, that the author tends to take 
the conflicts as ultimate facts, referring to them as the final explanation 
of diverse modes of religious expression. Certainly the phenomena of 
social life will throw more light than the author admits upon many of the 
curious opposing tendencies here discussed. 

Irving King. 

State University op Iowa. 

The Alchemy of Thought. L. P. Jacks. New York: Henry Holt and 

Company. 1911. Pp. viii + 349. 

This book is more notable for its manner than its matter. Fluent, 
often witty, distinguished by a rare and welcome ease, which in an in- 
stance or two, it must be confessed, becomes very like journalese, the 
manner, bar prodigality of capital letters amounting to extravagance, is 
a consummation in philosophy much to be desired. The matter is an 
ancient dogma redressed to serve the fashionable taste. Its essence is 
"the whole." Not the "rational whole," for that, because of the new 
mode introduced by pragmatists and pluralists, is no longer the supreme 
excellence. The supreme " whole " contains the " rational whole " and 
many other " wholes " and parts, as a body contains organs, or a sentence 
words. Whatever is, is a necessary and organic part of this highest whole, 
which has the familiar omnivorousness of the Royceian absolute. It differs 
from the latter in garb and garniture, wearing plumes borrowed from the 
esthetic and anti-intellectualistic vitalism of Bergson and the utilitarian 
epistemology of the humanists. In it, philosophies are complementary 
and organic. One is nothing without its enemy, the later without the 
earlier. Knowledge is constitutive; hence a revealing science of "fixed 
terms " is impossible. Science, in fact, fails because it regards the 
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universe as a " Problem-to-be-solved." But every question, scientific or 
philosophic, assumes its answer in advance. The universe hence is not a 
problem. It is a thing self-explanatory, " a free work of art," whose 
" infinite and eternal attributes " no science of ours could ever exhaust. 
For the method of science, like the method of philosophy, is to abstract, 
to arrest, to fix; its results, consequently, are abstractions, verbalizations, 
things insulated and self-defeating, needing always to be pieced out and 
saved by the residuum they thought to abandon, the residuum which 
concepts miss, words skip, philosophic systems detach from. 

Art is closer to reality than thought: only the artistic vision succeeds 
in apprehending the inwardness of things. But when these things are 
"the whole," the vision of them is religion. Eeligion, Mr. Jacks an- 
nounces in passionate and resounding dithyrambs, alone speaks with au- 
thority, is possessed of cosmic courage, unifies men, devotes them to the 
"Highest," rests absolute and self-sufficient. 

Such is the content of this charming collection of lyrical essays in 
philosophy. It indicates at once the wide range of the religionistic temper 
in its search for aid and comfort from the intellect and the broad toler- 
ance it can develop for the sake of the conservation of its own values. 
Whatever the justice of its attack on systematic thinking and on science, 
it misses the application of its own lyric and esthetic formula to these 
things. Thus it insists on what they do not do, rather than on what they 
do, and their life and inwardness escape it. Its method is not, of course, 
new. The sceptical "hi quoque" it throws in the teeth of positive thought 
is the immemorial device of the pietist and the mystic. For its contempo- 
rary use Bergson and the pragmatists are not a little to blame, but a 
genuine pragmatism makes no reservation in favor of one type of knowl- 
edge against another. All, religious, esthetic, scientific, must submit to 
the same tests and be established in the same way. It is only when the 
pluralism is superficial and the application of the pragmatic method nega- 
tive and not positive, that such distinction can be made. And a negative 
application of pragmatism and a superficial pluralism mean a dialectical 
game with loaded dice, a special plea which intends to prove the superior 
virtue of " the whole " by no matter what device. As Mr. Jacks so well 
says, the answer is already presupposed by the question, while for positive 
pragmatism the answer is not presupposed, and only the " tender-minded " 
could presuppose it. 

H. M. Kallen. 
The University of Wisconsin. 
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MIND. January, 1912. The Method of Metaphysics; and the Cate- 
gories (pp. 1-20) : S. Alexander. - Experience reveals two orders of 
things: mind, the act of experiencing, which is enjoyed; and external 
things, the content experienced, which are contemplated. Things do not 



